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EDITORIAL 





TODAY’S CHILDREN 


It is reassuring to have some one of Dr. George E. Gardner’s emi- 
nence speak out in behalf of the children of today. Dr. Gardner’s ad- 
dress at the Play Schools Conference in New York City earlier this 
year has been widely acclaimed as an important and timely contribution 
to our understanding of children and youth in contemporary society 
and a helpful guide to continued advance. 

As Director of the Judge Baker Guidance Center in Boston Dr. 
Gardner is in an especially good position to speak about juvenile delin- 
quency. The Center was a pioneer in this field and has maintained its 
standing throughout the years. When some irresponsible judge or 
sensational preacher denounces children and youth and makes reckless 
charges against modern schools, modern social workers, and modern 
parents, Dr. Gardner can answer with authority. When he says that 
“nowhere in the world at any time in history has the level of adequate 
child care been as high as it is in America today” he is speaking from a 
knowledge of both the past and the present in child care. His com- 
ment that, in spite of the evidence of serious neglect of children by some 
parents, “no society of parents, taken by and large, have been so eager 
to provide overall thoughtful and scientific care of their children as are 
the parents of presentday America,” should encourage parents every- 
where to keep on trying to be better parents for their children. 

No one contends that provision for child care and child develop- 
ment in the United States or anywhere else in the world is what it 
ought to be. Leaders in health, welfare, and education all realize the 
inadequacies in present programs. But it is important from time to 
time to call attention to the progress that is being made and particularly 
to protect children, parents, and professional workers in these fields 
against efforts by the ignorant or prejudiced to turn the clock back 
in child care and education. 





CHILDREN IN THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


BY 


GEORGE E. GARDNER, PH.D., M.D. 





Dr. Gardner is Director of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts. The 
address here reproduced was presented at a panel discussion of the annual Play Schools As- 
sociation Conference, held in New York City early this year. The purpose of the panel discus- 
sion was to “appraise the contemporary American scene as it related to programs of child care 
when viewed from the vantage points of three disciplines’ —psychiatry, social work, and educa- 


tion. 


Dr. Gardner’s two doctoral degrees were both obtained at Harvard University. 
staff psychiatrist at the Judge Baker Clinic im 1939 and has been Director since 1941. 


He became 





HE hardest thing in the world for 

man to evaluate is his present world 
—his contemporary scene—whether he 
views it solely in relation to his own posi- 
tion, enmeshed in his own series of re- 
lationships, or whether he tries to esti- 
mate the worth of his entire society in 
respect to some particular social issue or 
social program. It is much easier for 
man to appraise an historical segment 
of the past or to speculate upon the 
fruitfulness of a future plan than it is to 
state categorically and emphatically just 
where he now stands. His own involve- 
ment or investment in his numberless 
roles in the present precludes accuracy 
and minimizes objectivity. 

But he is forever trying such measure- 
ments, and I too shall try as a physician 
and psychiatrist to outline for you what 
the American child and parent face as 
they seek what seems to me to be that 
ultimate goal of both—namely, a com- 
prehensive child-care program in a demo- 
cratic society. I have no doubts whatso- 
ever as to the correctness of the goal. I 
would be particularly emphatic in my 
inclusion of the word “comprehensive” 
and the word “democratic.” For you will 
note as I proceed that any shortcomings 
we have in the care of children in our 
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country today can be ascribed either to 
a lack of “comprehensiveness” or to a 
lack of “democraticity” or to both. 
This, then, is the larger measurement 
that I would apply—or better, it is the 
microscopic low-power view that one 
can take of our present scene. But the 
high-power view and the most revealing 
measure applicable are those which in- 
volve not the whole field, but the selec- 
tion merely of the individual child within 
an area—any specifically designated child 
in any and all areas of our:field. Only 
through such samplings can one get an 
estimate of how far we have actually 
approached our goal of democratic, 
comprehensive, child care, and only in 
such samplings do we discover the mod- 
erate or the painful lacks that must be 
eradicated. My basic thesis, therefore, 
is that our present scene—or any society 
—can be judged in respect to the ade- 
quacy of its child care only by the esti- 
mation as to what programs have been 
devised in that society to care for the 
individual needs of the individual child, 
and to what extent this program of 
individuation has become universally 
applied. The battles and struggles that 
have been waged and won to secure more 
adequate care of children, whether in the 
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area of sheer protection of life, preven- 
tion of disease, universal education (or 
specialized education within this frame- 
work), treatment of the delinquent child 
or the emotionally disturbed child—all 
of these battles have been waged for the 
expansion of the concept of individual 
treatment in accordance with individual 
needs. 

Then how does our contemporary scene 
measure up? I am intrinsically and by 
nature an optimistic psychiatrist. In 
other writings I have declared my posi- 
tion as an optimist as regards both Amer- 
ican children and American parents, and 
I am happy to do so again and with it 
add my optimism regarding the present- 
I do this in order 
that it will act as a tempering effect to 
the shortcomings that I view in the pres- 
ent scene that I will mention shortly. 
I am an optimist, but not a satisfied one 
—and least of all a blind one. 


day scene in general. 


High Level of Child Care 


However, I am thoroughly convinced 
that nowhere in the world at any time in 
history has the level of adequate child 
care been as high as it is in America to- 
day. The widespread programs of disease 
prevention through the supervision of 
milk and food supplies, through rules 
and regulations in regard to sanitation, 
through well-timed immunization pro- 
cedures and recreational programs, are 
all designed to meet the basic physical 
child-care needs. I know, of course, 
that these do not reach every individual 
child, and hence fall short of our goal of 
universality, but withal these disease- 
prevention programs of ours are the 
marvel of the world when viewed from 


the distance of numberless countries 
which one might mention. To move to 
the area of cure of disease in childhood, 
I might merely mention that just a short 
sixteen years ago when I was a House 
Pupil and Resident in Pediatrics, before 
the discovery of the present-day anti- 
biotics, we were (at least by presentday 
comparative standards) practically pow- 
erless in the face of certain infectious 
agents. (I should say in passing that 
the major emphasis in pediatric practice 
will probably change under the impact 
of these curative measures.) Finally, 
merely to emphasize the uniqueness and 
comprehensiveness of the child-care 
scene, I will recall to your mind that the 
child guidance clinic with its emphasis 
on the psychiatric care of children is 
distinctly an American contribution to 
the total program. 

And now to re-emphasize my opti- 
mism, I should state also that in spite 
of the fact that I am a child psychiatrist 
who sees at times the most flagrant evi- 
dences of the physical, emotional, social, 
and moral neglect of children by their 
parents, I am convinced too that no so- 
ciety of parents, taken by and large, have 
ever been so desirous of extending to their 
children—and so eager to prepare them- 
selves to extend to their children—the 
over-all thoughtful and scientific care 
of their children, as are the parents in 
present-day America. As one views the 
sincere efforts of the great majority of 
American parents to familiarize them- 
selves with all the tenets of good child 
care involved in the medical and psy- 
chiatric programs that I have outlined 
above, and when one notes the eagerness 
and conscientiousness displayed in insur- 
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ing that their children receive the benefits 
to be derived from such programs, one 
very soon gives up the easy and seemingly 
very popular role of “parent-baiter.” 
(Possibly I shall be read out of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry 
for such heresy, but if so, I shall feel 
that I have been demoted for leading a 
much-needed crusade! ) 


Not All Children Reached 


In the light of all this, why should 
I not be completely contented with the 
contemporary scene? 
not content. 


For I am really 
I am not content for two 
reasons: first, because—as I stated above 
—these programs are not yet universally 
applied and within the reach of all par- 
ents and children; and secondly, because 
we in America are continually forced to 
use up a lot of our energy in fighting 
rear-guard actions those who 
would either (a) modify our present 
programs of individuation of treatment 


against 


of children; (b) prevent an expansion 
of them; or (c) worst of all, eliminate 
them entirely on the grounds that so- 
ciety as a whole is not responsible for 
carrying them out. Before specifying 
the areas of my discontent, I would like 
to call attention to what seems to me to 
be a growing tendency of the moment 
in regard to the general philosophy of 
child care. It is a temporary (that is, 
I hope it is a temporary) swing away 
from programs entailing inherent democ- 
racy and individuation in child care 
toward those inherently totalitarian and 
disciplinary in nature. There is a grow- 
ing distrust of that which might be 
termed progressive and individuated. 
As indications of this undesirable re- 
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action I would cite three items from a 
recent edition of one of our large metro- 
politan dailies: 

1. The first was a reported interview 
with a judge of one of our leading juve- 
nile courts outlining the causes of the re- 
cent increase in juvenile delinquency 
throughout the country. It is stated that 
the judge “‘attributed this intolerable situ- 
ation to four factors: (1) misinformed 
but well-intentioned social workers; (2) 
police laxity on full enforcement of the 
law; (3) courts handicapped by pressure 
of modern thinking; and (4) parents.” 
The judge also said “the situation has 
been developing for the past twenty 
years ‘or since about the time of the 
introduction of the philosophy that there 
is magic in the medical approach to cure 
young delinquents. This is known as 
the progressive attitude.’” The judge 
urged that “we must get as tough as 
they are and put them where they won’t 
be menaces to the public,” and added, 
“We have to return to the system of 
reward and punishment.” 

2. A second item from the field of the 
clergy suggested that the maladjustments 
and misbehavior of children were the re- 
sult solely of Godlessness and urged 
the induction of rigid moral codes as 
the one best preventative or treatment. 

3. The third voice was raised by a 
group of nationally prominent educators 
who were firm in their belief that the 
present-day emphasis on social studies was 
ineffectual and a waste of time, and 
urged that a an efficient 
grounding in “the three R’s” and aca- 
demically oriented history be instituted 
in our schools. 


return to 


It is obvious to us that these pro- 
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nouncements indicate a growing distrust 
of our programs of individuated child 
care, and though one edition of a news- 
paper does not reflect the feeling of all 
people in these various disciplines, it is 
clear that there may well be a generaliza- 
tion of such feelings at the present time. 
The struggle for ideas and ideals essen- 
tially democratic in nature against the 
yearning for the more disciplinary, totali- 
tarian notions of child rearing is always 
with us. I submit that the essential 
nuclear difference between totalitarian 
programs and democratic programs in 
this area is that the totalitarian programs 
are easier to carry out. There would 


be fewer problems in such a system, and 
problems as they arose would be handled 
in a swift, summary, and repressive man- 
On the other hand, the very es- 
sence of our democratic progressive pro- 
gram of child care is that it places a 


ner. 


higher value upon the sensible and con- 
structive freedom of expression by the 
child than it does upon predictable co- 
ercion and restraint. And to maintain 
this value, we must content ourselves 
gladly with being faced forever and ever 
with more problems to be solved, and be 
ready with the enlightened methods to 
It will be well worth the 


solve them. 
price. 


Areas Needing Attention 


There are some specific areas of child 
life that need our attention if all chil- 
dren are to be accorded the comprehen- 
sive and individuated care that is my 
chosen measure of minimal excellence: 


1. In the field of physical health more 


and more research and treatment pro- 
grams are needed relative to (a) prenatal 


care of mothers; (b) the care of prema- 
ture infants; (c) the early and adequate 
treatment of congenital defects; and (d) 
the care of children who are physically 
handicapped as a result of infections 
(such as polio) that attack the central 
nervous system, or of handicaps result- 
ing from the accidents sustained by chil- 
dren in this exceedingly dangerous (to 
children) world of ours. In respect to 
all of our services, I would especially 
emphasize the woeful lacks in application 
in our rural areas. Children and mothers 
in these areas are definitely in the posi- 
tion of second-class child and parent 
citizens when their opportunities to se- 
cure medical procedures to insure life 
and health are compared with those 
within easy reach of people in the urban 
sections of the country. 

2. The minimal or nonexistent facili- 
ties for mental health care (and particu- 
larly prevention) of children in all areas 
of the country. This applies to both the 
mentally handicapped child and to the 
emotionally upset or maladjusted child. 

3. In the field of education we are not 
yet even approaching the needed emphasis 
on the individual educational needs of our 
children. I do not refer here only to the 
lack of room or the lack of teachers. 
These shortcomings are known to you. 
But of equal concern is the lack of indi- 
vidual care of large numbers of normal 
children with generalized or specialized 
learning blocks or disabilities. The non- 
application of diagnostic and treatment 
measures in the cases of such children is 
not only educational waste; it is in fact 
educational malpractice. 

4. The lack of proper care and treat- 
ment of the juvenile delinquent also con- 
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tributes to my discontent. Individuation 
of the child is needed more in this area 
than it is probably needed in any other. 
The problem of juvenile delinquency, or 
rather the problems inherent in the de- 
velopment and expansion of suitable pro- 
grams to care for these children, will 
never be solved on a local level, but will 
be solved only when the Federal Govern- 
ment arouses itself to assist the local 
areas. I say this because every confer- 
ence that has ever been held to set up pro- 
grams in this area has always ended on 
the note of emphasis that we just do not 
have the trained personnel to do the job 
required and the unhappy sequitur that 
moneys at the local level cannot be used 
to train personnel. It follows in turn 
that lack of highly trained personnel in 
the field—and no way to train them— 
makes for a low prestige-value attached 
to persons engaged in—or who might be 
induced to engage in—the work with 
juvenile delinquents. There is but one 
way to break this vicious cycle and pro- 
vide the adequate care for the delinquent 
child, and that is through the establish- 
ment and expansion with Federal funds 
of training centers for the medical, psy- 
chological, social service, educational, and 
recreational experts that are so sorely 
needed. 

§. I regret, too, the preposterous fron- 
tierlike attitude that persists regarding 
the emergence of special creative abilities 
in children. 


Such children are not spe- 
cifically selected by us and their potenti- 
alities encouraged and nurtured. On the 
contrary, they may very often be con- 


demned. It seems to me that if our so- 
ciety can hunt with almost fanatical 


zeal for future creative scientific person- 
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nel, we in a democratic society have every 
obligation to seek with equal assiduous- 
ness possible creators in the arts. We need 
the educational machinery to see to it that 
such potential contributors to our cul- 
ture are detected, and the machinery to 
foster such growth in them as is neces- 
sary. I am totally unimpressed by the 
argument that such children will battle 
(or indeed meed to battle) against ad- 
versity to the point of efféctive creativity. 

I will cease the elaborations of what- 
ever jaundiced views I may have of our 
contemporary scene with the added in- 
dictment that the universality of applica- 
tion of what we do know about—and 
can do about child care—has not been 
extended to large areas and to large seg- 
ments of our population in America. 
This I deplore—and I deplore even more 
the policy of extension through a process 
of expedient gradualism that seems to 
satisfy the thinking and feeling of many 
in our country. This thoroughly un- 
democratic process is the despair of us 
all and calls for a complete eradication 
through all the means which we can 
apply. 

In conclusion, then, these are my esti- 
mates of some of the aspects of the 
American scene as they relate to child 
care which I find good or bad, adequate 
or inadequate. I now re-emphasize my 
original feelings which are essentially 
optimistic. I am optimistic because in 
spite of temporary reactions that may en- 
sue, our ideal of a universal comprehen- 
sive child-care program is as sound and 
as practical as the democratic system with 
which it is entwined. If you attack 
either, both will fall; if you attain either 
you will have established both. 





THE FIRST SIX YEARS 


BY 


EDWARD PODOLSKY, M.D.* 


HE first six years of life are exceed- 

ingly important, and the parents 
play a very significant role during this 
period. Upon their effort and intelli- 
gence depends a great deal of what the 
later life of the child will be. 

In the first year of life all the infant’s 
needs are intense and urgent. Life con- 
sists of eating and sleeping and utter de- 
pendence on others for survival. Pleas- 
ures consist primarily of oral satisfaction 
or sucking, and are therefore primarily 
nutritional. Love is requisite for exist- 
The infant requires love and care 
as much as it requires food. Life at one 
is not free of pains and discomforts. In- 
terference with feeding may come because 
of acute or chronic illness, stomach and 
intestinal upsets, allergies, etc. 


ence, 


Inter- 
ference with the pleasure of sucking may 
occur. Love and approval may be lack- 
ing, perhaps as a result of the death of the 
mother, separation from the mother; or 
just the mother. 
Weaning may be another severely shock- 


plain rejection by 
ing event which can bring on anxieties 
and tensions. 

The infant reacts violently in the first 
year of life to all stresses and conflicts. 
He may show anxieties as an adult will. 
He may suffer from vomiting, colic, diar- 
thea, and difficulty in breathing. He 


* Dr. Podolsky is a psychiatrist practicing in 
Brooklyn, New York. He is assistant visiting 
psychiatrist to the Kings County Hospital and to 
the Beth El Hospital in Brooklyn. He is author 
of numerous articles dealing with the mental and 
emotional problems of children and also of a book 
on child mental hygiene to be published this year. 


may show rage reactions—such as scream- 
ing and crying. Or he may exhibit com- 
plete defeat—withdrawing from it all 
without a struggle in the form of dull- 
ness, apathy and even stupor. 

The second year of life brings pro- 
nounced changes in the infant’s per- 
sonality and behavior. He may become 
somewhat aware of his environment. He 
begins to investigate and explore. He 
gets some inkling of his role as a human 
being, and he begins to strive for inde- 
pendence and mastery. He becomes more 
aggressive in his actions and he begins to 
assert himself. Also at this time there is 
a development of social outlets for his 
aggressiveness. 

At this point he requires habit train- 
ing, which should be neither too lax nor 
too severe, particularly in regard to toilet 
needs. A mistake is often made at this 
time by interference with the infant’s 
independence and attempts at mastery, 
either in the form of rejection or over- 
protection. There should be neither 
severe restrictions, nor too much giving 
in to the infant’s demands. The child at 
this age, if frustrated, has anxieties, ab- 
normal fears, compulsions. He may react 
with his stomach in the form of feeding 


difficulties, diarrhea, and constipation. 
He may reject with his bladder in the 
form of bed-wetting. 


He may also re- 
act with speech difficulties, such as stut- 
tering and stammering. Even at this age 
the maladjusted child may exhibit charac- 
ter disorders, such as rage reactions and 
withdrawal from everyday realities, or 
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he may become excessively dependent 
upon others. 

The next period is that from three to 
six years. At this time the child has be- 
come a more social creature and there is 
need for contact with others than his 
immediate family. He learns about co- 
operative play. At this point there is 
also a keen interest in genital differences 
and the mystery of birth. He also has 
new problems to solve. He enters nur- 
sery school or kindergarten. He has to 
learn to live with others of his age. He 
begins to see widened horizons. If he 
has not been able to effect a good adjust- 
ment to his new environment, he will 
have anxieties and conflicts to face. He 
may also exhibit psychosomatic disorders, 
such as stomach disorders, speech defects, 
skin irritations. There may be character 
disorders, such as lack of obedience, will- 
ful destructiveness, sadistic tendencies. 


These require careful handling and cor- 
rection. 


When the child reaches his sixth year, 
he enters a very vital period of his life. 
At this stage there is need for further 
intellectual growth and understanding. 
There is need for further social contact 
and for organized team play. Particu- 
larly does he need to belong to a group. 
He has further problems to cope with. 
These relate to entry into grade school. 
He has to become more independent. He 
is also subjected to neighborhood stresses 


and conflicts. He may be exposed to 
racial and religious prejudices. To these 
he may react with various anxieties and 
tensions. He may exhibit tics, muscle 
spasms, nail-biting, masturbation, bed- 
wetting. He may have various character 
disorders, such as stealing, lying, sadistic 
and destructive behavior. Very careful 
supervision on the part of the parents is 
essential at this stage. 

The child at six lives in a world which 
is entirely different from the adult’s. 
His world is a mixture of reality and sheer 
magic. He lives between fantasy and 
reality. He forms all sorts of fantastic 
notions and ideas about things around 
him and then checks them against the 
ideas of other children of his own age, 
of older children, and finally of adults. 
He discards many of these ideas, but it 
is amazing how many fantastic ideas the 
child retains. 

The child of six who lives in a world 
of magic feels himself mixed up with 
magic, and it seems to him that certain 
things take place because he himself 
wills them to happen. Children believe 
that some internal vital force which has 
some relation to them resides in all ob- 
jects. They personify inanimate objects. 
This is entirely normal. 

When a child is six, everything is re- 
lated to him and he is the center of the 
universe, the complete master of the 
family! 





BASIC SCHOOL APPROACHES IN PREVENTING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


HYMAN B. KAMINKOW 





Hyman Kaminkow is principal of the Alicia Crossland School, No. 9, in Baltimore—a school 
for “slow learners” or “the nonacademic-minded” pupils of adolescent or secondary school age. 
He is a graduate of the State Teachers College at Towson, Maryland, with a B.S. degree from 
Johns Hopkins and an M.A. from the University of Maryland—the latter degree with a major 


in human growth and development. 


He is a past president of the Baltimore Chapter of the 


International Council for Exceptional Children and past presiding chairman of the Special 
Education Department of the Maryland State Teachers Association. 





INCE the school educates all the 

children of all the people, it is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to see how it can escape 
from being enmeshed, either through 
sins of omission or commission, in “the 
great manifoldness of causative factors 
and the almost limitless possibility of 
their combinations, the symptoms, mani- 
festations, or expressions of disordered 
behavior” in juvenile delinquency. On 
the other hand, how can the school con- 
tribute to the development of a “non- 
threatened, non-threatening, and socially 
effective person?”* The purpose of this 
article is to try to describe the school’s 
unique role in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Teacher Personnel and Pupil 
Understanding 


Perhaps the most pivotal personal in- 
fluence in the development of a whole- 
some, socially effective child and youth 
is (next to his peers and parents) the 
teacher. Since the child spends a sig- 
nificant part of his day in school, it 
should impress anyone who deals with 
children and youth of the emotional 


1Leo Kanner, “Behavior Disorders in Child- 
hood,” Personality and the Behavior Disorders, 
New York. Ronald Press Co., 1944, Vol. II, Ch. 
25, p. 777. 

2D. Snygg and A. W. Combs, Individual Be- 
havior. New York, Harper Brothers, 1949, p. 232. 


import that teachers have as surrogate 
parents. The teacher is more than a 
mechanical dispenser of subject matter; 
he is, or should be, first and foremost, a 
dynamic interpersonal agent in educating 
the whole child—partially contributing 
to the satisfying of his fundamental emo- 
tional needs for security (love and affec- 
tion, belonging, acceptance of who he 
is and not what he is), adequacy or 
achievement, sharing, freedom from fear, 
and freedom from guilt. The way these 
emotional needs are met or not met will 
affect the child’s total personality devel- 
opment and adjustment in society, and 
the teacher has a part in meeting them 
adequately. 

One of the ways to assure a maximum 
of wholesome influences that will operate 
in the development of socially acceptable 
behavior of children and youth is the 
selection and training (pre-service and 
in-service) of teachers well qualified by 
personality and preparation. If the con- 
cept of education as guidance is accepted, 
then the selection of teachers with em- 
phasis on personality characteristics and 
training in mental hygiene concepts is 
“In addition to being carefully 
selected in terms of personality character- 
istics, teachers require in their college 
training the kind of program which will 
provide basic tools for understanding 


basic. 
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children.”* Basic tools for “understand- 
ing children” should also include college 
training in the what and how of good 
teaching. The following statement is 
pertinent here: 


Teaching is the process of giving 
direction to education and speeding 
up the rate at which it takes place. 
The direction of education is deter- 
mined by what is taught and the rate 
is determined by how it is taught. 
Good teaching is the balanced and 
best use of all available means to ac- 
complish the desired goals of the 
school.* 


And what is meant by “understanding 
children”? The American Council on 
Education has reported the following 
summarizing answer: 


Our analysis indicated that teachers 
who understand children show the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) they think 
of children’s behavior as caused by a 
series of factors that can be identified 
anc they therefore believe that boys 
and girls are understandable and edu- 
cable; (2) they are able to accept 
every child emotionally and to respect 
and value him as a human being; (3) 
they recognize that every child is 
unique and therefore they constantly 
seek the information about each of 
their pupils that will enable them to 
know the factors that are influencing 
their development and behavior; (4) 
they know the common developmental 
tasks that all children face during the 
several phases of their growth and 
what complications often arise as indi- 
viduals with varying characteristics 
and backgrounds work at those tasks; 
(5) they know the more important 


3 Citizen’s Committee on Children of New 
York City, Inc., Children Absent from School. 


New York. 1949, p. 94. 
*An Educational Platform, Chicago, Illinois. 
Inland Press Inc., 1952, p. 8. 
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generalizations that describe and ex- 
plain human growth, development, 
motivation, learning, and _ behavior; 
and (6) they are well accustomed to 
methods of gathering and organizing 
relevant information about a child, 
of finding the scientific principles to 
which this information points as ex- 
plaining the particular individual’s 
maturity level and overt actions, and 
of using these explanatory principles 
—together with the pertinent data— 
as the basis for helping the youngster 
meet his problems of growing up.° 


Community Study 


Children bring not only themselves 
(nature) to school, but they also bring 
their particular backgrounds, families, 
neighborhoods, community, and peers in 
the form of a variety of learned patterns 
of standards, behaviors, expectations, 
feelings, attitudes, values, and purposes 
(nurture). Any teacher who is concerned 
with fostering mental health must study 
the significance of the variety of environ- 
mental factors operating in the lives of 
the children she is teaching, and “be 
watchful for the ways in which a child’s 
particular social background has affected 
his social learning.’”® 

One effective way that the teacher 
can not only learn and understand the 
backgrounds of her children but imple- 
ment her findings by meaningful and 
realistic learning experiences for her chil- 
dren is through participation in the kind 


5Daniel A. Prescott and Others, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Commission of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C., 1945, pp. 19-20. 

6 Elizabeth Hall Brady, “Children Bring Their 
Families to School,” Fostering Mental Health in 
Our Schools, 1950 Yearbook. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 
pp. 18-31. 
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of program exemplified by Baltimore’s 
Community Study Program, an in-service 
and on-going program under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Harry Bard, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Curriculum Bureau, Baltimore City 
Public Schools.’ 

This program emphasized the follow- 
ing three C’s in its objectives: 

Child Acculturation—understand- 
ing the environmental and cultural 
influences that affect the child in his 
relation to the school and to learning. 
Curriculum Revision—working with 
students, community leaders, parents 
and others to bring about learning that 
has meaning and purpose in terms of 
the child’s developmental tasks and his 
societal needs. 

Community Action—working with 
community agencies for the improve- 
ment of the child’s environment and 
toward social progress. ~ 


These three goals were carried out 
through four progressive levels with the 
emphasis on changes in the learning 
situation and in students: (1) under- 
standing the community; (2) using the 
community’s resources; (3) contributing 
to the community; and (4) working 
with community agencies toward com- 
mon goals. 

The results of this community study 
program were (and still are) significantly 
beneficial to the pupils, ‘teachers, and 
Dr. Bard made the 
following evaluation of the program: 


community at large. 


It is already evident that those who 
have been members of the community 
study program have a better under- 
standing of the environmental and 


7 Harry Bard, “Baltimore’s Community Study 


Program,” Educational Leadership. Vol. 
No. 7, April, 1951, pp. 398-406. 


8 Ibid., p. 405. 


Vill, 


cultural forces affecting the students 
they teach. Tabulations of objective 
data indicate that classes taught by 
these teachers make greater use of 
community resources and tend to work 
more often than other classes for com- 
munity betterment. It is also clear 
that many participants in the program 
are continually revising their own 
teaching practices and the curriculum 
in terms of the school community 
outlook.* 


Curriculum 


The ultimate objective of all educa- 
tion is the maximum development of the 
individual’s intellectual, physical, emo- 
tional, and social potentialities into a 
happy, socially adjusted, economically 
useful and civic-minded personality par- 
ticipating in and contributing to the 
good society. The term “curriculum” 
is the instrumentality by which the 
school hopes to realize this objective. 
The curriculum then shapes up as a mat- 
ter of crucial importance not only for 
school teachers and pupils, but for all 
who live in the society which sets up the 
school. 

If the school is to achieve its aim of 
desirable behavior, then it must first 
know and understand the imperative 
needs of all children and youth. Once 
these needs are known and understood, 
then the school must plan a curriculum 
or program that fits these needs. What 
informed educator is not aware of the 
“Imperative Needs of Youth”, “All the 
Children of All the People”, “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democ- 
racy”, “experience curriculum”, “Life 
Adjustment Education”, “child-centered 
curriculum”, and ad infinitum? Yet, 
unfortunately, the social lag still prevails 
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the what-we-know and the 
what-we-do curriculum practices. In 
the gulf between the what-we-know and 
the what-we-do curriculum is the sterile 
school program that is partly responsible 
for its share of the frustration-aggression 
determinants in delinquent behavior. 
The frustration-aggression determinants 
in the curriculum act like abrasives on 
the emotional development of some of 
our children and youth. The emotionally 
unsatisfied pupil may resort to “fight” 
or “flight” techniques; there are truants 
in mind and spirit in the classroom as 
well as truants in body out of the class- 
room. : 


between 


The school must come to grips with 
the problem of evolving a program that 
places the “Three R’s” in proper balance 
with the vital everyday problems affect- 
ing the pupil’s life and _ behavior. 
“Knowledge is one thing; the efficient 
and socially acceptable employment of 
knowledge is quite another.” 

If the school is concerned with desired 
changes in the behavior of children and 
youth, then the curriculum must give 
consideration to the mental hygiene ap- 
proach to the problems of living and 
learning; and the teacher will interest 
herself not only in the mental processes 
and academic competence of her pupils 


but also in better personality integration 


and social adjustment. The mental hy- 
giene approach aims at more than the 
prevention of mental disturbances; it is 
an effort to promote saner, happier, and 
more cooperative personalities. 
The school must properly concern it- 
Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck, Unravelling 


Juvenile Deliguency. New York, The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1950, p. 135. 
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self with a delinquency-resistant cur- 
riculum by (1) offering a large variety 
of curricula and courses that meet a 
wide range of pupil interests, capacities, 
abilities, and needs; (2) providing the 
pupils with emotionally satisfying ex- 
periences; (3) gearing its methods and 
techniques of instruction to the pupils’ 
levels of understanding; (4) developing 
programs of study that are realistic and 
meaningful (home and family life, con- 
sumer education, work experience, com- 
munity laboratory participation); (5) 
giving pupils and lay people opportunities 
to participate in curriculum construc- 
tion; (6) accentuating the pupil’s assests 
and minimizing his liabilities thus bolster- 
ing his feeling of adequacy; (7) provid- 
ing a complete and effective counseling 
service; (8) reducing the pupil’s vulnera- 
bility to delinquency by using marking 
practices and promotion policies that are 
consistent with the principles of pupil 
growth and development and mental 
hygiene; (9) meeting special pupil needs 
through flexibility of scheduling. 

The best curriculum, however, can 
be hampered or sabotaged unless the 
teaching-learning relationship is alive, 
meaningful, reali:..c, friendly, and co- 
operative. The teacher, therefore, must 
do the best possible job of teaching; she 
can make the curriculum vibrant or make 
the curriculum stagnant. 


Child Guidance Services 


Serious pupi! personality maladjust- 
ments are very likely to occur in every 
teacher’s classroom career. There are 
emotional forces operating in the stu- 
dent’s life beyond the teacher’s ability to 


deal adequately with seriously deviant be- 
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It is not a reflection on the 
competence or the school’s 
program to refer such cases to a central 
child guidance clinic within the school 
system where specialized services in the 
form of diagnosis and treatment are 
made available by psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, school social workers and com- 
munity agencies. - If education is guid- 
ance, then an alert school staff should be 
able to identify and refer as early as 
possible potential maladjusted children 
for special mental health services. 


havior. 
teacher’s 


These services, for example, are pro- 
vided in the Baltimore Public Schools by 
This 
division handles potentially serious prob- 
lems in the area of mental ill health 
(emotional distubances, behavioral prob- 
lems), crime, and delinquency. ‘“‘Suc- 
cess of its work should be reflected in 
decrease in referrals to mental hospitals, 


the Division of Special Services. 


to custodial and correctional institutions, 
and even in referrals to psychiatric clin- 
ics, Courts, and Police Officers.”*° 

A typical behavioral or emotional pu- 
pil problem when referred to the Division 
of Special Services for clinical study is 
first “processed,” which is a detailed pro- 
cedure involving checking of all files in 
this and related divisions, clearing with 
Social Service Exchange, and contacting 
agencies which have done some work with 
the case or family. When the processing 
is completed, the case is either referred 
to the psychologist (in most cases) for 
an “intake” interview with the parent 
and child, or the case is assigned to a 


school social worker. A test or group 


10 Board of School Commissioners Minutes, 
Balto., Md., “Report of Committee on Mental 
Health Services,” June 1, 1950, p. 155. 


of tests (personality, adjustment, emo- 
tional, etc.) is also scheduled, preferably 
at the time of the “intake” interview. 
Following the interview, the child may 
be assigned to a school social worker, 
may be given a different curriculum, may 
be transferred to another school, may 
be handled by more psychological inter- 
views, may be referred to one of the staff 
psychiatrists or to a community psychi- 
atric or social agency for futher study 
or therapy. 

An important function of the Division 
of Special Services is school social serv- 
ice. The social service worker does case 
work with the children assigned to her; 
she does an intensive study of the child 
in his family and community constella- 
tions in order to help him adjust better 
to school and to society. The worker 
may need to schedule many conferences 
with the child, with members of the 
family, and with teacher, counselor, and 
principal. The school social worker may 
seek to help the child by interpreting 
his problems to him and the people in 
his environment. 

A fitting conclusion to the child guid- 
ance approach to delinquency prevention 
is the following sound counsel: 


The teacher in the classroom plays 
a basic and fundamental role in deal- 
ing with children. The function of 
the specialist is primarily to support 
that role. No matter how many “ex- 
perts” study and treat the child, in 
the final analysis the classroom teacher 
has the heaviest responsibility in deal- 
ing with him in the school. A wise, 
well-adjusted, well-trained teacher can 
do the tremendous amount of day to 
day work necessary to complement the 
special aid given by the psychiatrist, 
psychologist or visiting teacher. A 
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careless or maladjusted or untrained cultural forces affecting the pupils 
teacher can undo weeks of careful they teach. 
study and treatment by specialists.** aa oy ey rn 
Summary lected, organized, taught, and admin- 
istered in the areas of living and 
learning that the children and youth 
will be given experiences that meet 
their interests, capacities, abilities, and 
needs. The curriculum should pro- 
mote not only the mental processes 
and academic competence of the stu- 
dents, but should promote healthy 
well-adjusted personalities. 


This paper has described four basic 
approaches that the school can use in 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
They are as follows: 


1. Our children and youth need 
teachers who are carefully selected 
and trained (pre-service and in-serv- 
ice). The teachers should be selected 
on the basis of personality character- 
istics and training in mental hygiene 
concepts. They should be provided 
with the basic tools for understanding 
children and good teaching. 

2. Schools must have teachers who 
not only understand children, but 
who understand the environmental and 


4. The school should have access to 
coordinated child guidance services in 
the study and treatment of personality 
and conduct disorders of children and 
youth. The success of these services 
should be reflected in a decrease of 
cases referred to mental hospitals, cor- 
rectional institutions, psychiatric clin- 
ics, and the courts. 





CHILDREN AND THE LARGER WORLD* 


At a very early age children become something more than a unit in a family con- 
stellation. They move outward into the larger world, passing step by step from family 
to neighborhood, from neighborhood to community, from community to nation, and 
finally from nation to the whole world itself. Not all succeed in making this journey 
from infancy to maturity.. Very few, indeed, become mature enough to say with 
Benjamin Franklin: “God grant that not only the love of liberty but a thorough 
knowledge of the rights of men may pervade all the nations of the earth so that a 
philosopher may set foot anywhere and say this is my country.” 

Franklin’s prayer must now be regarded as tragically ironic. We live in a world 
sharply divided, and our children are confronted with the grim paradox of being taught 
to believe that all men are brothers and yet being expected to be good haters of our 
totalitarian enemies. This inconsistency places a crue: burden upon them. We must 
find some way of compensating for it if we expect these children to become normal, 
happy adults. 


pitndegamennns magazine, published by the Child Study Associa- 
* By the late Eduard C. Lindeman, from an tion of America, 132 E. 74th St. New York 
article in the Spring 1953 issueof CHILD STUDY City. 
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BY 


WILLIAM F. VALDINA 


DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE AND RESEARCH, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


ECENTLY all our High School 
pupils were given a Study Habit 
Guide. For many, it will serve its pur- 
pose, helping them to analyze and improve 
their study habits. For others, however, 
the guide will be meaningless, worth no 
more to them than the paper on which it 
is printed. Why is there this difference? 
How is it that some pupils can utilize the 
kind of information this guide contains— 
techniques of note taking and reviewing, 
suggestions about lighting, and the time 
and place for study—and how is it that 
other pupils find it impossible to apply 
these same techniques and suggestions, 
finding themselves in the category of the 
proverbial horse who could be led to 
water, but not made to drink? 


School Reflects Life Pattern 


There are reasons for such wide differ- 
ences in pupils’ abilities to study. The 
reasons are not always as obvious or as 
simple as we might wish, but they are 
always there. First of all, we must try to 
keep before us the knowledge that the 
background of the pupil’s school per- 
formance comes not from his present 
school life alone, but also from earlier 
experiences he has had all through his 
life, in school, at home, and in his world 
of work and play. All these earlier 
experiences have acted upon him to pro- 
duce basic feelings about such broad areas 
as work, people his own age, discipline, 
adults, his place in the world. These 


NEEDHAM, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


feelings will permeate his school experi- 
ences, and will be reflected in all phases of 
school life, including how he studies. 
Thus some pupils have basic feelings 
which enable them to study; others have 
feelings which prevent their studying. 


Emotions Sap Energy 


Let us look at some feelings that make 
studying difficult. Worry is one feeling 
that will do it. Case after case of young 
people who are doing badly in school 
reveals that the home environment has 
caused so much concern that study is im- 
possible. What boy or girl can tend to 
school business if his mother and father 
are constantly quarreling, if one or both 
parents are alcoholic, if there is very seri- 
ous illness in the family, if there has been 
a death in the family, if the father has 
lost his job, if living conditions make it 
necessary to have two generations inhar- 
moniously living together? The pupil 
who comes to school in an unhappy state, 
who hasn’t made a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to such problems, certainly isn’t 
ready to sit down in study period and 
parse verbs or prove the binomial theorem. 
He just doesn’t have the desire or the 
strength to meet school requirements 
when heavy problems are taxing him and 
depleting his energies. 


Anger Blocks Study 


A less obvious reason and one more dif- 
ficult to understand has to do with feel- 
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ings of anger, especially anger that is held 
in, hidden or denied, instead of being un- 
derstood, clarified or constructively chan- 
neled. Some pupils feel so hostile toward 
all adults that even an assignment from a 
teacher (an adult) stirs in them feelings 
of resentment. This is a problem that has 
to be met before studying can take place. 
As one girl student said some years ago 
after counseling sessions dealing with her 
poor school performance, “I guess I’m just 
being silly, fighting my father back by 
not doing my school work—I have been so 
angry with him, I’ve been staging a sit- 
down strike at school. It is sort of foolish 
as I think of it now.” Anger is taken out 
in many ways, as we all know so well— 
kicking a piece of furniture, scolding the 
dog, arguing about something trivial, or, 
as we have seen, by doing badly in school. 
A very bright boy was failing in school. 


After a few months of working with the 


school counselor he summarized his im- 
provement as follows: “My marks are bet- 
ter now, and I know why! I can tell 
people I am mad now. Before I would 
just think about it—I couldn’t think of 


my lessons.” 


Why can’t these young people be rea- 
soned with? If they are bright enough 
to do average work or better, why can’t 
they be bright enough to concentrate on 
their school work, and forget about other 
things while they study? They have the 
intelligence—isn’t that enough? The 
answer is no. Intelligence is not enough 
—it cannot be forced. Boys and girls get 
their motive power to concentrate and 
study from their feelings—only when 
their feelings permit it will their intelli- 
gence be allowed to work. The boy or 
girl who is worried, angry, or unhappy 
cannot, no matter how hard he tries, make 
his intelligence work. So, if we want a 
child to produce in school, we must be 
sure that he has satisfactory emotional 
relationships in the home and among his 
associates. We should see that he is free 
from harrowing fears, worries, inner rage, 
guilt, and disturbing thoughts that sap 
the energies essential for the tasks set be- 
fore him every day at school. I cannot 
encourage parents too much to investigate 
causes of poor school performance—just 
as they would investigate medically the 
nature of a rash appearing on their child’s 
face. 





WHY MATHEMATICS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


BY 


FRANK GISONTI* 


As the end of each school year ap- 
proaches I ask myself a question. 
answer is 


If my 
“no” I know I have missed the 
work and failed as a teacher. It is a ques- 
tion all of us should ask ourselves. I 
wonder how many do? 

The question has to do with the ob- 
jectives for teaching mathematics in the 
elementary school. 


for teaching mathematics. 


List your objectives 
I have asked 
many teachers, and their lists have in- 
cluded, among other desired outcomes: 
ability to perform computations; ability 
to estimate and approximate; understand- 
ing the structure of our decimal system. 
These and others listed are admirable 
goals. 

But there is one objective I find pre- 
ponderantly excluded—one that is so im- 
portant, yet so neglected, so evident but 
so overlooked, so integral a part of the 
goals that without it, I maintain, the 
other goals may become hindrances and 
stumbling blocks. 

What am I talking about? What ob- 
jective do I have in mind? It can be 
simply stated: Have the children in my 
class enjoyed learning mathematics? If 
they haven’t, I have failed. They may 


* Mr. Gisonti is a “home-bound” teacher in 
the New York City Public School system. 


perform computations with facility, es- 
timate and approximate with skill—but 
how have they been taught and what has 
Have they “learned,” in addi- 
tion, to shudder at the sight of an al- 
gorism and to detest the word “mathe- 
matics?” Have they acquired the tense- 
ness that leads to cold, clammy hands 
and an increased pulse rate when con- 


evolved? 


fronted by a problem in mathematics? 
Have they developed attitudes which are 
expressed by avoiding the subject and by 
looks of apprehension and signs of rest- 
If these 
are the “by-product” outcomes of the 
“subject-matter” objectives, then I say I 
have failed! 


Yes, let’s teach mathematics, but in so 


lessness when it is approached? 


doing let us redirect our aim. Surely, we 
want our children to know the subject, 
but let us keep in mind that children will 
remember what they enjoy learning, and, 
what is most important, they will want 
to learn more of it. Let us aim for objec- 
tives which make the child, not the sub- 
ject matter, the center of the target. His 
needs, his feelings, his emotions are of 
paramount importance. At the end of 
the school year ask yourself: “Have the 
children in my class enjoyed learning 
mathematics?” 





LIFE DEMANDS ADJUSTMENT 


BY 


E. C. HALL 


CHAIRMAN, DIVISION OF EDUCATION, CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, 


HERE are but few problem students. 
However, it is certain that many stu- 
dents have problems. To defy this tru- 


ism is unwise; to neglect it is to court 
maladjustment and failure for many stu- 
Our school administrators and 
teachers at all levels must not only see 


dents. 


the need for an active, alert, and well- 
trained personnel who will identify and 
define student problems, but who will 
dedicate their best efforts to just and 
acceptable solutions of such issues. 

Life consists of surprises, miscalcula- 
tions, unforeseen storms, and unexpected 
calls. The normal life is constantly sub- 
jected to new and varied experiences. In 
these experiences the individual must ad- 
just himself to new conditions. He must 
alter his opinions, revise his techniques, 
change his methods, and modify his re- 
sponses. There are but few unchanging 
conditions in the world of today. If a 
student is unable to make these necessary 
adjustments, all of the formal training he 
may receive will be of little or no value 
to him or to our social order. There must 
be a concern with life as it is, as well as 
with life as it ought to be. 

This points to the need for a basic 
philosophy that education must be as 
broad as the needs of youth. A knowl- 
edge of the determinants of adjustive be- 
havior is most essential. To say that a 
student is shy, aggressive, anti-social, 
neurotic, or stupid, suggests neither that 
the diagnosis is adequate nor that an ac- 
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ceptable therapeutic process is anticipated 
or understood. 

If students of our American schools 
are to function effectively as citizens, our 
teachers must recognize their privileges 
and responsibilities in helping them with 
all problems of adjustment. This must 
be a rational and constructive process. 
It must be to the end that students will 
learn and apply the art of self-guidance. 
If we are to train students for effective 
participation in our democratic order, 
there are four relationships which we 
must assist the student in developing: 
(1) relationship to self, (2) relationship 
to others, (3) relationship to things, and 
(4) relationship to moral and ethical 
concepts. 


Relationship to Self 


The failure of many to appraise prop- 
erly their abilities, interests, and special 
aptitudes often results in a poor voca- 
tional choice, ineffective work, and fre- 
quent failure. We must aid the pupil in 
making an accurate appraisal of himself, 
in gaining victory over himself, in being 
possessed with passions which are real but 
controlled, and in developing a vigorous 
will. The individual must look at hirn- 
self resolutely, survey his actions often, 
and consider carefully his own potential- 
ity. The student who knews his 
strengths and weaknesses is well on his 
way to happiness and service. “Know 
thyself” constitutes a true foundation 
upon which we can safely build. The in- 
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dividual who knows himself is in a posi- 
tion to make his body the ready servant 
of his will. He has the first qualification 
of a good citizen in our democratic 
society. 

klationship to Others 


One of the greatest lessons of life is 
that we are a part of society. However, 
society as such has no virtues; only the 
individual has them, and society can use 
only the virtues of its individual mem- 
bers. Hence, the value of our state is no 
greater than the worth of our individual 
citizens. Our schools must develop stu- 
dents who view life at its best as some- 
thing to be shared and not merely as 
something to be possessed. Any individ- 
ual with a workable philosophy of life 
will seek out, with faith and sincerity, 
all that is sacred and exhaulted in human 
nature. In spite of all we see, it is good 
to think the best of men, to trust our 
fellow man, to forgive both the wise and 
the foolish. Many lose their way for the 
want of someone who can point to a 
sense of their inner worth. In all human 
relations the dignity of our fellow man 
must be preserved. Our American teach- 
ers are in a position to lend great assist- 
ance in helping students see others in the 
right perspective. 


Relationship to Things 


Many today appear to have the dollar 
complex. The dollar is so near their eyes 
that it obscures their vision of many finer 
values of life. People can only endure 
good fortune when they are steadfast, 
strong, patient, wise, and are given to a 
full measure of self-control. We must 
recall that wealth and riches are not al- 
ways found in one and the same place. 


We may grow poor in seeking to avoid 
poverty, or we may enjoy our pittance in 
peace and happiness and thus become rich. 
The value of stocks, bonds, and chattels 
is well known; yet the things of greatest 
value in our social order are those quali- 
ties and virtues which have given, and 
will continue to give, glory and honor to 
human history. 


Moral and Ethical Concepts 


The good citizen has developed a 
“yes” and “no” all his own. He knows 
what he believes, and why he believes it. 
He is interested not so much in the sci- 
ence and philosophy of religion as he is 
in its practice. He regards the proper 
faith not necessarily as the one that 
tickles his fancy, but rather as the one 
which produces harmony and poise in 
living. He realizes that all the Christian 
virtues tend to give a ballast, a sense of 
direction and understanding to the indi- 
vidual. He reveres God as he respects 
himself. He lifts others not by words 
alone, but by his acts. There have been 
engrained in his very nature those verities 
of morals and ethics which make him a 
safe and dependable man. 


What the Teacher Can Do 


The first major step in providing ade- 
quate guidance for youth in the modern 
school involves a clear understanding of 


their basic problems. The first aim in 
guidance is to help the individual pupil 
meet and solve these issues. Each pupil 
must face his problems and make plans 
for their solution. This will suggest the 
need for an adequately trained, sympathe- 
tic, and understanding corps of teachers 
dedicated to the task of aiding pupils in 
all adjustment problems. 





POLIO CONTROL: “THE SCIENTIST SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF” 


BY 


JONAS E. SALK, M.D. 





Progress to date in developing an effective vaccine against polio was described in a radio ad- 
dress over CBS by Dr. Salk on March 26, 1953 and reproduced herewith. Dr. Salk is Research 
Professor of Bacteriology in the University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine. The research 
at the University of Pittsburgh was conducted under a grant from the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. President Basil O’Conner of the Foundation introduced Dr. Salk to the radio 
audience and described the research on vaccines in the following words: “It’s a dramatic—an 
inspiring—story of the contributions by many scientists in many laboratories, each playing an 


important part in a planned attack on polio.” 





HE March 28th issue of the Journal 

of the American Medical Association 
contains a preliminary report of studies 
that are in progress in human subjects on 
This 
topic has in recent months been featured 
prominently in the news, and there has 
been much speculation, varying from 


vaccination against poliomyelitis. 


cautious optimism to definite conclusion. 
For this reason I welcomed the opportu- 
nity, at the time of making our report, to 
speak to you directly to make clear the 
facts, so that they not be misunderstood 
nor misconstrued. I know many of the 
questions that are in your minds, and I 
shall try to answer some of them in the 
brief time available. 

I would like first to place before you 
the fundamentals of the progress that has 
been made over the years, by many inves- 
. tigators, before it was possible to con- 
sider realistically the step that was taken 
some months ago, when a series of ex- 
periments were initiated, involving the 
inoculation of experimental poliomyelitis 
vaccines into more than 160 children and 
young adults. 

It is necessary that you understand the 
basic facts and the historical background 
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of the problem, because some twenty 
years ago several thousand children were 
vaccinated against this disease in attempts 
that in retrospect were premature, and for 
this reason had to be discontinued. Since 
those first attempts, made in the mid- 
1930’s, progress has been slow, because 
much had to be learned and techniques 
had to be developed. Later, when prog- 
ress could be made more rapidly, it was 
necessary to undo the fear created by the 
outcome of the first experience and to re- 
establish confidence that new efforts could 
be made safely and with reasonable ex- 
pectation of success. 


A Series of Episodes 


The progress that has been made in re- 
cent years, and which will continue into 
the future, is not merely a collection of 
haphazard incidents, but rather a series 
of episodes that fit together in an orderly 
manner. Although contributed by many 
investigators in many laboratories, each 
represents a component part within a 
logical scheme. In this way a solid founda- 
tion has been built, and it is on this 
foundation that present and future devel- 
opments will be made. 
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I shall begin this brief story with the 
year 1909, when monkeys were inocu- 
lated with material from a patient with 
infantile paralysis. For the first time this 
disease was reproduced in an experimental 
animal. The microbe that caused this 
paralyzing affliction was so small that it 
could not be seen under the ordinary mi- 
croscope, nor could it be made to multiply 
outside of the living animal. This re- 
vealed that the causative agent of polio- 
myelitis belongs to the group of disease 
producing organisms known as viruses. 

It was not until more than twenty 
years later, in 1931, that evidence was 
first introduced suggesting that polio 
could be caused by more than one virus. 
It required almost another twenty years 
before substantial evidence was brought 
forth indicating that three different types 
of this virus were capable of causing the 
identical disease. A systematic study, 
which was completed in 1951, revealed 
the probability that not more than three 
types of poliomyelitis virus exist. 


Three Types 


I should like to explain what we mean 


by three types of polio virus. First, I 
should say that all three polio viruses are 
similar, in that they are all able to produce 
the paralytic disease. The difference be- 
tween them lies in the fact that each will 
immunize only against viruses of the 
same type but not against either of the 
other two types. For example, it has 
been shown that monkeys can be para- 
lyzed repeatedly, if the virus inoculated 
each time is of a different type. A person 
who may have experienced either a para- 
lytic or a non-paralytic infection due to 
any one of the three virus types will 


thereafter be immune only to a virus of 
the same type. But later in life he may 
become paralyzed when exposed to either 
of the two remaining types of this virus. 
This is the reason why two paralytic at- 
tacks can occur in the same individual. 
It also is the reason why poliomyelitis 
can occur in older persons who may have 
in the past been exposed to one or two 
types, but not all three. Therefore, for 
complete immunity to the paralytic dis- 
ease, it is necessary that there be immu- 
nity to all three types of the virus. 

Along with the elucidation of this very 
important fact there have emerged several 
other significant developments, each of 
which represents a basic prerequisite for 
the development of an effective means for 
preventing this disease. One such devel- 
opment was the discovery that the polio 
virus, which gains access to the body 
through the mouth or through the nose, 
may then be transported to the vital 
nerve centers by means of the circulating 
blood. It was soon found that the blood 
serum of animals or of man, after recov- 
ery from an attack of the disease, con- 
tains a substance called antibody which 
when injected at the proper time, into a 
susceptible animal, can prevent virus of 
the same type from reaching the cells of 
the spinal cord and brain. The preven- 
tion of paralysis in this way was first 
demonstrated in laboratory animals. 
Then, during this past summer, it was 
shown that resistance to the naturally oc- 
curring disease could be conferred upon 
children, for a brief period of time, by 
the injection of protective antibodies 
contained in the gamma globulin frac- 
tion derived from human blood. 
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Protection Against Each Type 


From these observations, and many 
others, it is clear that poliomyelitis is 
really not different from other diseases 
which have in the past been controlled by 
vaccination. Theoretically a vaccine 
should be effective for preventing polio 
if the vaccine can induce the formation 
of the protective substances that are 
known as antibodies. It is essential, too, 
that these protective substances, once de- 
veloped, will last for a sufficient period of 
time or be capable of being reinforced at 
reasonable intervals. But above all, it is 
necessary that the protective antibodies 
be induced against each of the three virus 
types capable of causing the human dis- 
ease. 

The principle of vaccination is not dif- 
ficult to understand. A vaccine is made 
of the virus that causes the disease. Then 
when the vaccine is injected the body 
reacts with the formation of anti- 
bodies. These antibodies are found in 
the blood and remain to defend against 
future attacks. It is evident, of course, 
that the virus contained in the vaccine 
must be rendered harmless so that when 
injected it will not cause disease, but will 
result only in the formation of protective 


antibodies. 


Need for Adequate Supply 


For preparing such a vaccine there must 
be an adequate supply of the viruses from 
which the vaccine is to be made. Prior 
to four years ago, the only source of 
virus for such purposes was the spinal 
cord of paralyzed monkeys. Then Dr. 
John F. Enders and his Boston associates 
made the very significant discovery that 
all three types of poliomyelitis virus could 
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be propagated in test tubes containing 
living tissue. This may be a new concept 
to you-—that small bits of certain human 
or other animal tissues can live in a test 
tube. Such living tissues, like the ani- 
mals from which they are derived, can be 
infected with the polio virus. Upon this 
principle is based the development of 
methods for deriving the raw materials 
for a vaccine. The quantities that now 
appear to be required can be prepared 
without practical limitations, using tissues 
derived from monkeys. 


The next problem was to convert these 
raw materials, which are themselves poten- 
tially hazardous, into a harmless but yet 
effective immunizing agent. This is pos- 


sible by chemical treatment of the virus 
in the fluid derived from the tissue culture 
tube. For enhancing the antibody pro- 
ducing power of the virus another pro- 
cedure was employed, which involves the 
mixing of the virus with mineral oil to 
form a creamy mixture. Before com- 
bination with mineral oil could be con- 
sidered for improving the immunizing 
effect of an experimental poliomyelitis 
vaccine, it had to be established that un- 
desirable side-effects would not occur. 
Fortunately for the poliomyelitis problem 
this had already been accomplished in con- 
nection with studies we had carried out 
in an effort to develop a more effective 
vaccine for influenza for the armed forces. 

With these prerequisites for a polio- 
myelitis vaccine available, tests were first 
made in monkeys. These were then ex- 
tended, and in the studies which are now 
being reported it has been shown that an 
experimental vaccine, that appears to be 
safe, is capable of augmenting in human 
subjects the levels of antibody to all three 
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types of the poliomyelitis virus. It must 
be emphasized that there are still many 
questions that remain to be answered, 
since these experiments are still in progress 
and many are quite incomplete. Never- 
theless is is possible to say, from the one 
experiment that has been underway lohger 
than any other, that antibody formation 
resulting from vaccination has persisted 
for at least four and one-half months. 
This is the longest interval observed thus 
far. It has also been shown that the 
amount of antibody induced by vaccina- 
tion compares favorably with that which 
develops after natural infection. 


The Results 


The results of these studies provide 
justification for optimism, and it does 
appear that the aproach in these investiga- 
tions may lead to the desired objective. 


But this has not yet been accomplished. 
Although progress has been more rapid 
than we had any right to expect, there 
will be no vaccine available for wide- 
spread use for the current polio season. 
We want to reach our goal as quickly as 
possible, and I am certain that you will 
understand that the actual accomplish- 
ment of our purpose cannot be achieved 
in a day. However, this objective will 
be achieved if we move cautiously and 
with understanding step by step. 

Certain things cannot be hastened, 
since each new step cannot be made with- 
out first establishing the wisdom of the 
step before. 
facts and not merely with theories. With 


We are now faced with 


this new enlightenment we can now move 
forward more rapidly and with more 
confidence. 





GAMMA GLOBULIN—1953 


(From Polio Message to Parents, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis) 


How will gamma globulin be distributed? 
The Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM), 


a governmental agency, is solely responsible for 
the distribution of the nation’s supply of gamma 
globulin through the state and territorial health 
officers. 


Can we buy gamma globulin? 

You should not be able to buy it anywhere. 
See your doctor. If it is possible for your child 
to have GG, it wil] be allocated to him through 
the health officer. 


this GG. A private physician, however, may 


There will be no charge for 


charge for his services in giving it. 


If we can’t get GG, what can we do to protect 
our children? 


Pay attention to good health rules and pre- 
cautions recommended by health authorities and 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: 

1. Don’t let children mix with new groups 

2. Or get overtired 

3. Or get chilled 

4. But DO keep them clean 
And consult your doctor if these sypmtons ap- 
pear: headache, fever, sore throat, upset stomach, 
stiff neck or back. 

Keep in touch wth your own local National 
Foundation chapter and be guided by the recom- 
mendations of your medical and health authorities 
with regard to GG inoculations. 





Oromo liiteits: 


REGINA IS GROWING UP!* 


ELPING pupils in the learning and 

socializing activities of the public 
school program is a cooperative under- 
taking. Often it requires the combined 
efforts of parents and school personnel, 
and if there is a serious problem of ad- 
justment it brings in psychologists, social 
workers, and psychiatrists. In New York 
City the Board of Education maintains 
its own child guidance clinic known as 
the Bureau of Child Guidance, to which 
the schools refer pupils in need of special 
help because of behavior, personality, or 
learning problems. 

Regina is one of the thousands of those 
New York City school children who got 
a new start because teachers, parents, and 
clinicians worked together on a plan 
wherein each adult concerned came to 
understand the real needs of the child 
and each person’s specific contribution 
toward meeting them. 


* Submitted by Mrs. Claire M. Brody, School 
Psychologist, Bureau of Child Guidance, New 
York City Board of Education. 
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Regina was 13 years old and in the 
latter half of the 7th grade when she was 
referred to the Bureau social worker by 
the guidance teacher. The latter had 
been approached by the Home Economics 
teacher who reported that Regina had 
shown chronic apathy in her classes and 
in addition she was having many argu- 
ments with her classmates and frequent 
“accidents” in the cooking class. The 
guidance teacher gathered additional ma- 
terial from the school records and teach- 
ers’ observations which highlighted not 
just an occasional incident on Regina’s 
part but a consistent pattern of behavior 
that was certainly making for her own 
unhappiness and social and academic fail- 
ure. 

In the elementary school, group tests 
had indicated that she was of su- 
perior intelligence. Thus, when she left 
the 6th grade and entered a junior high 
school she was placed in a class for in- 
tellectually gifted children. It was at 
the end of her first term in this junior 
high 7th grade, when she was failing in 
almost every subject, that her maladjust- 
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ment was sufficiently apparent to bring 
about referral to the Bureau of Child 
Guidance. 

Although she could read at the 11th 
grade level, Regina was doing her poorest 
in English and literature. She stood out 
in the Health Education class because of 
her poor coordination and lack of interest. 
One teacher mentioned that she was very 
shy and seemed to be in a “dream world.” 
Another said that when directions were 
given to a group Regina had to be told 
separately or else she just sat and did 
nothing. Her mother said that she had 
great difficulty in getting Regina up in 
the morning and the school clerk knew 
her as a persistent late-comer. She re- 
lated poorly with girls of her own age; 
most of her friends were from two to 
three years younger. She had a serious 
speech disability, severe stuttering, and 
an enunciation problem due to faulty oc- 
clusion. (She was receiving speech ther- 
apy in the school). Others spoke of her 
generally poor opinion of herself, her self- 
consciousness about her speech, her clumsy 
walk, and a certain awkwardness about 
her whole appearance. 

To make matters worse, she dressed 
inappropriately for her age group and 
looked “‘babyish”; other girls in her class 
were already beginning to use makeup 
and were taking an interest in boys. Ac- 
tually, Regina had the potentiality of 
being an attractive adolescent. She was 
average in height, had pleasant features, 
Her hair 
was usually straggly and unkempt, how- 
ever, and her clothing awry, so that a 
quick glance at her rarely produced a 
favorable impression. 


and a winning—if shy—smile. 


The Bureau psychologist saw Regina 


at the school and later gave her psycho- 
logical tests at one of the clinic centers 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance. On an 
individual psychological examination her 
ratings of superior intelligence from pre- 
vious group tests were confirmed. But 
she was not able to work up to her 
intellectual capacity because of many in- 
terfering emotional problems. During the 
interview she rationalized her school fail- 
ures by saying that she “did not want to 
be in any special class anyway” because 
she had friends who were in the regular 
grade. She also blamed her teachers for 
“having it in for” her. In other parts of 
the examination Regina revealed that she, 
like most felt rebellious 
toward authority. Too much control by 
her mother at home seemed to have caused 
her to resent the authority of all adults 
in the school. For fear of losing the little 
commendation she then enjoyed she was 
not expressing her hostility openly but 
rather responding to rules and regulations 
with passivity and negativism. 
her failure in school subjects. 
Apropos of her family, she showed a 
good bit of mixed feeling toward a 
brother. This was puzzling to the psy- 
chologist, who had been told that Regina 
was an only child. At this point the 
Bureau social worker was able to clarify 
the picture through interviews with the 
mother. It seems that Regina had had 
a brother three years younger who had 
died, and was still mourned and idealized 
by the parents. 


adolescents, 


Hence 


Their preference for 
him, even when he was alive, was all too 
clear in Regina’s memories. Her mother, 
who had a strong need to control others, 
had tried to do the right thing, but had 
consistently kept Regina a baby by mak- 
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ing her utterly dependent. The mother 
said regretfully to the social worker that 
she had been unable to give Regina real 
love and affection, which, as we all know, 
is essential to a young child who is to 
become secure and independent later on. 
The mother herself had been deprived of 
this in her own childhood. Hence her 
great need to feel that her children would 
grow up to be attractive and successful 
and this through the mother’s efforts alone. 
She admitted that she had not been able 
to see anything admirable or lovable in 
Regina as she had in her son. The father, 
to whom Regina had looked for encour- 
agement, was unfortunately heavily bur- 
dened with his own worries and had 
neither time nor inclination to give her 
the attention she craved. He tended to 
allow the mother to take over most of 
the disciplining. So Regina had come to 
view him as a rather passive, disinterested 
kind of person. 

From the pooling of the school’s ex- 
perience with Regina, especially her re- 
actions to her class work and to her 
fellow-pupils, the psychologist’s study 
through many tests, the social worker’s 
family history, and the psychiatrist’s 
interview with her, there emerged a pic- 
ture of a most unhappy and frustrated 


child. Her emotional conflicts were very 
obviously disorganizing her intellectual 
functioning and impairing her relation- 


ships. She lacked any real self-confi- 
Her seeming need to punish her- 
self was related to the hostile feelings 
she had toward the unsympathetic home 
environment. Since her brother’s birth 
she had resented the preference of the 
parents for him. 


dence. 


In her loneliness and 
conviction that she was a misfit she could 
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not be outgoing towards either adults or 
children. The Bureau psychiatrist be- 
lieved that Regina was seriously in need 
of therapy and that the mother also 
should have help from the social worker. 

The mother was willing to accept help 
but Regina wanted no part of the inter- 
views at the Bureau. In the conference 
where the clinical staff and the guidance 
counsellor discussed the next step the 
psychiatrist suggested, and the others 
agreed, that the psychologist should see 
Regina regularly in an attempt to make 
her less anxious and better able to cope 
with her developmental problems. Mean- 
while, the social worker was to see the 
mother regularly, hopeful of developing 
in her a warmer and more accepting atti- 
tude toward her child. The psychiatrist 
felt that what Regina needed most of all 
at this time was the opportunity to share 
her thoughts and feelings with an adult 
who would listen non-judgementally and 
give her the support she needed. 

In her next interview with the psy- 
chologist Regina was unable to talk 
spontaneously about herself. She limited 
the discussion largely to her after-school 
activities with friends, making only oc- 
casional mention of her family or the 
classroom. She could not admit that any- 
thing was wrong or that anyone could 
hurt her. For several weeks thereafter 
the only hopeful part of the situation 
was that she came regularly each week 
for her appointment with the psycholo- 
gist. At first she was brought by her 
mother who saw the social worker while 
Regina was with the psychologist. After 
six months, during which she needed con- 
stant encouragement, Regina felt secure 
enough to make the trip to the Bureau 
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by herself, and her mother was persuaded 
to arrange her appointments with the 
social worker at a different hour. 
Meanwhile, there was some progress in 
the school situation. She had been placed 
back in a regular grade and managed to 
pass all her subjects, although some of the 
marks were low. There were frequent 
conferences between the Bureau workers 
and the teachers, the latter praising Re- 
gina’s work whenever possible and over- 
looking small infractions, realizing now 
that her increasing ability to express 
her hostility openly meant progress. She 
had a particular aversion to her Home- 
making class. She said she hated to do 


things which were like “housework,” 
and she was always either spilling or 
breaking something. It was decided that 
rather than let her fail this subject with 
the resulting anxiety that would ensue, 
or to have her feel that she could drop 


a subject just because she didn’t like it, 
Regina should go to the Bureau Center 
each week during the period that she 
usually had Homemaking. Her teacher 
agreed to allow her to make up the work 
she missed. Toward the end of the year 
her mathematics teacher reported that 
Regina was beginning to speak up in class. 
Her English themes began to 
promise. 


show 


Although Regina had for some time re- 
sisted talking about her real problems, 
she gradually began to discuss with the 
psychologist her home situation and her 
resentment about parental control and 
It seemed 
that, slowly, the coordinated efforts of 
teachers, psychologist, social worker and 
mother were bearing fruit. As time went 


restrictions on her activities. 


on, Regina brought increasingly mean- 


into her interviews. 
There was more discussion of her grow- 
ing need for independence as a 13-year- 
old girl; more insight into her friction 
with the parents; more willingness to 
face some of the problems with boys her 
own age and male teachers—problems all” 
adolescents have which Regina had not 
at first been able to admit. 

As a result of joint planning between 
the psychologist and social worker, the 
mother lessened her over-protection of 
Regina, allowing her more freedom for 
after-school activities and giving her a 
weekly allowance. 


ingful material 


Regina, in turn, be- 
gan to take more interest in her appear- 
ance, even wearing lipstick occasionally, 
despite some parental disapproval. She 
seemed now to fit more into the pattern 


of her adolescent friends. One day in 


‘the Bureau office she expressed an interest 


in doing some finger painting and this 
seemed to have a salutory effect on her 
general release of feelings. 

Summer intervened. Regina was now 
allowed to make her own decision about 
a camp. She had disliked the one where 
she had gone the summer before and 
chose instead to spend her time with her 
family at a small country resort. There 
she had some companionship with chil- 
dren in her own age group. She wrote the 
psychologist several letters, in one of 
which she reported that she had learned 
to swim, a feat which earlier had been 
impossible for her. 

When she returned in the fall she 
seemed freer She 
was able to handle more effectively her 
parents’ criticisms of her, and she her- 
self realized that there was less conflict 


with her mother. 


in her discussion. 


She made a conscious 
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effort to work out a more satisfying re- 
lationship with her father, realizing that 
as she got better grades in school he 
showed her more commendation and ap- 
proval. She became more interested in 
boys and became more active in school 
affairs. She made a new friend, one less 
likely to antagonize her parents and at 
the same time someone with whom she 
could share and enjoy her out-of-school 
activities. 

The change in attitude toward her 
teachers and fellow-pupils was noted at 
school during the early part of her ninth 
year. She especially liked a teacher who 


she thought resembled a favorite movie 
actor. She seemed more free in admitting 
the normal interests of an adolescent. 
She actually chose the club she was to 
join instead of just allowing herself to 
be assigned to one, as in previous years. 


She stayed after school for social dancing 
occasionally, and seemed far less de- 
pendent on her parents for entertain- 
ment. At the end of the first semester 
of her ninth year she received grades of 
90 in English and Social Studies and 85 
in Language. Her gym teacher reported 
that she had been able to make several 
“baskets” in a recent game and that the 
difference in Regina’s whole bearing was 


remarkable. Changes such as these, not 


in themselves dramatic, were especially 
significant when measured against her 
previous withdrawn, shy behavior and 
her academic failures. 

Regina still looks forward with some 
trepidation to next year when she will 
enter senior high school. She is able 
to talk rather freely, however, about 
her fears of this new situation. Her 
speech continues to be a handicap, and 
because of this the teachers give her 
special consideration by not insisting on 
much oral participation in the classroom 
and by building up her self-confidence 
through recognizing the high standard 
of her written work. She is still working 
with the psychologist and improving 
very rapidly in her adjustment to both 
home and school But she 
still has a long way to go in that she has 
not enough new friends who are her own 
age or older and she is not working up 


situations. 


Never- 
theless, some definite ground work has 
been laid and those who have watched 
Regina struggle for more happiness and 
success feel that she has at least achieved 
a good start. With this, and the continu- 
ation of her work with the psychologist, 
she should be able eventually to take in- 
creasingly difficult hurdles toward real 
independence and security. 


to her real intellectual capacity. 





'zowlh Books a 


== 
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Discipline 


N less than a lifetime, says Katherine 

M. Wolf in an important new Child 
Study publication,’ “the attitude toward 
discipline seems to have changed radically 
twice.” Prior to the nineteen twenties a 
type of rigid conformity was insisted upon 
for the child, reinforced by “punishment 
and reward.” Then came the revolution, 
initiated by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and educators, which led to the “era of 
self-demand”—the tendency to let chil- 
dren “express their creative needs.” And 
next came a reaction against the excesses 
represented by “‘the free acting-out of the 
child’s personality.” 

Dr. Wolf describes these changing 
periods briefly but skillfully, and then 
She 
sets forth and redefines three concepts: 
1. The child’s wishes are different from 
the child’s needs. 2. “Helping the child 


to grow up” is not identical with molding 


offers ‘“‘an attempt at solution.” 


him according to the adult’s image. 3. 
Discipline need not be punishment. In 


her concluding paragraphs Dr. Wolf says: 


1The Controversial Problem of Discipline. 
New York, Child Study Association of America, 
1953. 35 p. 


No one-sided answer offers an ade- 
quate means of dealing with the prob- 
lem of discipline. . . . Instead of re- 
ducing the question of discipline to a 
choice between two rigid and insoluble 
alternatives, can we not accept its very 
complexity as a challenge to learn all 
we can about it? Not only must we 
seek this knowledge—we must use it 
with courage and imagination. 


Mental Hygiene in Modern Living 


“Because the home and school are places 
where the practice of mental hygiene 
is most important, we have given special 
attention to them,” say Barney Katz and 
George F. J. Lehner in their new book.’ 
Part I is given over to “Dynamics of 
Human Behavior”—understanding human 
nature; Part II deals with “Forces in 
Maladjustment.” Then in Part III there 
are chapters on mental health in mar- 
riage, mental health in the home, appli- 
cation of mental hygiene to sex education, 
mental health in infancy and childhood, 
and mental health in adolescence. 

Part TV has to do with education— 


2 Mental Hygiene in Modern Living. New 


York, Ronald Press, 1953. 544 p. 
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mental health and school administration, 
mental health and the classroom teacher, 
application of mental hygiene to the 
classroom, and guidance services in the 
modern school. Typical of the authors’ 
approach is the statement on “Classroom 
Groups and Pupil Interaction”: 


To promote the mental health of the 
school child the modern teacher must 
have an understanding of the group life 
in the classroom. In every classroom 
there are forces at work which influ- 
ence positively or negatively the emo- 
tional development of each student. .. . 

Classroom groups are known to have 
significant influence upon children who 
are already emotionally disturbed. The 
ability of the teacher to handle class 
groups skillfully and effectively will 
tend to minimize the number of dis- 
turbed students and classroom prob- 
lems. Insecure and inadequate-feeling 
children are sensitive to the emotional 
climate of the classroom. This emo- 
tional atmosphere is in a large measure 
determined by the interaction among 
the groups and the congeniality or 
friction among the individual mem- 
bers. A harmonious and friendly re- 
lationship will contribute to high 
morale and a strong sense of class 
security, while hostility and open de- 
fiance between the groups will result in 
unrest and confusion. 


The Concept of Self 


In the course of his summary of a 
significant study of responses from a large 
number of individuals to two queries: 
“What I like about myself” and “What 
I dislike about Arthur T. 
Jersild® not only reviews the concepts of 
self enunciated by recent psychologists 
and psychiatrists but also develops the 


3 In Search of Self. New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1952. 


myself”, 
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principle that the concept of self provides 
a key to the understanding of mental 
health. He says: 


According to the implication of the 
self-concept, the healthy individual is 
true to himself. He is developing the 
potential resources of his “real self” 
and using them in a manner that is 
harmonious with a total way of life. 
He is authentic. He has integrity 
within himself. His conception of 
himself, to the extent that he has 
formulated it, is substantially valid. 
He has that degree of healthy self- 
acceptance which is essential to and 
interrelated with acceptance of others. 
He has that healthy love of self which 
makes it possible for him to accept the 
commandment “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” not as a kind of coercion but 
as a principle underlying his way of 


life. 


According to this view, the indi- 
vidual who does not possess good mental 
health is one who has not succeeded 
in developing his potentialities or in 
integrating the experiences of his life 
in a manner that makes for a unified 
whole. . . . He is like a house divided 
against itself. 


Children and Divorce 


How does the child feel when his 
parents are divorced? What can be done 
to help him? Louise Despert discusses 
these and many other related problems 
in a significant and arresting book.* Dr. 


Despert says: 


Practically the first reaction of the 
child, especially of a very young child 
who has no way of understanding the 
subtilties of an adult relationship, is that 
the parent who has left home has 
abandoned him, and so he is likely to 
be hostile toward that parent. Hos- 


Garden City, Long Is- 


4 Children of Divorce. 
land, New York, Doubleday, 1953. 282 p. $3.50. 
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tility may also be directed against the 
parent who remains. .. . 

If parents can feel guilty, so can 
children, and often they do. By steps 
mysterious to the adult but quite logi- 
cal to him the child can arrive at the 
conclusion that 4e is responsible for the 
separation of his parents. He remem- 
bers, for example, that he has been 
naughty in the past; his misdeeds, 
trivial in the eyes of adults, to him 
assume serious proportions. He may 
say, “Daddy went away because I was 
noisy in the morning and he couldn’t 
sleep.” This is what rises to the sur- 
face but the roots of his guilt spread 
deep into anxiety over unexpressed 
associations with “bad.” 


How can a parent relieve the child of 
a sense of guilt for the divorce? How 
can the child be reassured of his parents’ 
love for him and his confidence and se- 
curity restored? Dr. Despert says much 
will depend on the age of the child, 
and on the personalities of both the child 
and the parents. But she points out that 
parents must first of all be aware of these 
feelings in the child, accept them, and 
give the child an opportunity to work 
them out. It may help them, she says, 
if they remember that behind all these 
mixed feelings lies the paramount one of 
fear: “The child, aware of his childish 
helplessness, is afraid—afraid of being 
left alone and uncared for.” 


Education and Mental Health 


The establishment of an educational 
program in mental health is admittedly 
far easier when it is built on clinical ser- 
vice, Dr. Paul Lemkau asserts in his dis- 
cussion of “‘Local Mental Health Services” 
in the March, 1953, issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 


and Social Science. In mental health 
education, however, as in other areas of 
health education, “the aim is a positive 
program that is relatively independent 
of therapeutic services.” The content 
of mental health education, Dr. Lemkau 
says, “will consist of two general types of 
material—that pertaining to personality 
growth and development, and that having 
to do with psychological mechanisms, in- 
cluding those relating to the distribution 
The two 
are never to be separated in actuality, but 
it is convenient to distinguish between 
them for purpose of study.” 


of emotional forces in groups. 


Children in Play Therapy 


Clark E. Moustakas, who is on the staff 
of the Division of Mental Hygiene and 
Psychological Development of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, describes his 
book on child therapy’ as follows: 


“This book is an attempt to portray 
vividly experiences in play therapy 
with well-adjusted and disturbed chil- 
dren. It shows how children who are 
happy and secure may use specialized 
play situations to express minor tensions 
and frustrations and be freer and more 
alive. It presents cases of children 
suddenly or temporarily disturbed in 
their family life and tells how these 
children work out their hostility and 
fears in a few play therapy sessions. 
It describes more seriously disturbed 
children in play therapy, their constant 
determined struggle for emotional 


5 Mental Health in the United States. 
delphia, American Academy of Political and Social 


Phila- 


Sciences, 1953. (p. 116-125.) 

6 Children in Play Therapy: A Key to Under- 
standing Normal and Disturbed Emotions. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
218 p. $4.50. 
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growth and maturity, and how their 
attitudes gradually change toward 
more positive faith in, acceptance of, 
and respect for themselves and other 
people.” 


“Growing Up in Society” 


Two University of Illinois staff mem- 
bers describe their new book on child de- 
velopment as concerned particularly with 
“the process of growing up in society.””* 
The book is not designed to tell what a 
child should be able to do at six months, 
two years, or six years; “it does not tell 
what a child is like at age six, but why he 
is that way—what influences are work- 
ing on him.” “Growing up” is viewed 
as a learning process rather than a mere 
physical and mental process, the learning 
taking place under the influences of the 
family, the school, the community, and 
other children, all working in combina- 
tion. 


Two Lives 


“T still believe that children’s imagi- 
nation can and does spring from real ex- 
perience in the here and now world,” 
writes Lucy Sprague Mitchell in one of 
the most fascinating books of our day— 
her story of Wesley Clair Mitchell and 
herself.° One of her chief reasons for 
publishing the Here and Now Story Book 
in 1921, Mrs. Mitchell says, was the hope 
of interesting teachers and parents in 


7 Child Development: The Process of Growing 


Up in Society. 
Burns Stendler. 


By William E. Martin and Celia 
New York, Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1953. S520 p. $6.50. 

8Two Lives: The Story of Wesley Clair 
Mitchell and Myself. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1953. 575 p. $5.00. 
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listening to the language of small chil- 
dren “with ears that heard its freshness 
and beauty instead of merely its im- 
maturities.” 

Mrs. Mitchell’s new book will be read 
by many besides those directly concerned 
with children and their education. It is 
biography and autobiography in the set- 
ting of authentic social history. It covers 
the lives she and her husband led across 
the decades and across the country— 
Chicago, California, New York, New 
England; her husband’s development as 
a great economist and teacher; and her 
own varied career, from the Radcliffe 
student days as a major in philosophy, 
to her work as first dean of women at 
the University of California, and through 
her long experience as a teacher of chil- 
dren, working with three of our foremost 
educational pioneers—Caroline Pratt, 
founder of the City and Country School, 
Elizabeth Irwin, founder of the Little 
Red Schoolhouse, and Harriet Johnson, 
first director of the Bank Street Nursery 
School. 

As she looks back Mrs. Mitchell finds 
profound changes in educational attitudes 
and thinking since 1916, but she con- 
cludes: 

The era of educational exploration 
is far from over. Of course, it never 
should be over. When educators cease 
to be explorers, learners, they cease to 
be educators. Education as a social 
science is still young . . . We now talk 
glibly about the “whole child” and 
meeting his “total needs” in homes and 
schools. And certainly children are 
thought of more nearly as “whole” 
human beings. But there are many re- 
maining pioneer fronts that need ex- 
ploration before this child becomes 


truly “whole”. And what about the 
“whole teacher”? 
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